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history of this trade is hidden, we have yet satisfactory proof that 
the art of navigation, which so much facilitates the intercourse 
between one country and another, has been materially improved by 
the return of " Ram Sing Moalum" to his own country. In the 
history of India the Rajpoots have always figured as heroes and 
warriors, ever ready to resist, with daring courage and the most 
chivalrous feelings, the invaders of their soil ; they have seldom 
turned their thoughts to anything but war, and, educated as all of 
them are in many false notions of rank and honour, they pass their 
days in civil bloodshed. Behold the change which has been 
brought about by one scion of this stock being transplanted for a 
while to another soil ! There are at this moment, in Mandavee, no 
fewer than eighty persons of the Rajpoot race who could navigate a 
vessel to distant lands, so that from the idlest, the most dissipated, 
and the least settled of all the Indian community, a class of men 
of the first utility to a mercantile state has been raised. What is 
the obvious suggestion to which this fact gives rise ? Send a few 
of the natives of Asia to Europe, and return them educated among 
their countrymen ; they will become, as the Phoenician galley which 
was cast on the Roman shore, a model which their countrymen 
may follow, and which, in process of time, will lead to the art of 
governing themselves as well as their ships on the ocean. 

(Signed) Alex. Burnes. 

Kutch, Mandavee, 15th June, 1835. 



IV. — Extract from Lieutenant Wood's private Journal regard- 
ing the Lakeradeevh Archipelago. Communicated by the 
Branch Society of Bombay. Read January 25, 1835. 
We sailed from Bombay in the Hon. Company's sloop of war 
Coote on the 6th December, 1834, touching at Rutnagherry on 
the 7th, and Maugalore on the 15th; and on the 27th December 
anchored near a reef off the Island of Underoo, or, as the natives 
pronounce the word, Anderot. It is one of the largest in that 
Archipelago which we term the Laccadive, and the inhabitants of 
these isles pronounce Lakeradeevh ; deevh, in the corrupt Mala- 
barian dialect spoken here, signifying an island. 

The following remarks on the Lakeradeevh Archipelago are 
from an inhabitant of Anderot. The names are spelled as nearly 
as I could to suit the idiom of the island. In the cluster there 
are seventeen islands in all, which I shall class under the heads 
of islands inhabited, uninhabited, islands forming, or sandbanks. 
As the contents of the table are gleaned from very imperfect data, 
the third column has no pretensions whatever to be considered in 
the light of a correct census ; it is merely a rough approximation 
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to the truth, obtained in a few hours' visit to Anderot, and the 
different places touched at on the Malabar coast, neither suffi- 
ciently tested by cross-examination, nor, what would have been 
even still more desirable, corroborated by personal observation. 
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The natives, in illustrating the word Feetce, made use of the 
phrase New Island, which would imply that their ideas of the for- 
mation of these islands correspond with our own. But when pressed 
to be more explicit, they denied having ever remarked any change 
in the general features of any single islet, or even heard of their 
being, at any period, in a less forward stage of formation than as 
they appear at present ; nor could I discover any tradition among 
them which would lend even a colouring to this supposition. 
Anderot lies in lat. 10° 48' N., long. 74° E., as determined by 
Lieutenant Wedgebrough, of the Bombay marine, who, in 1795, 
made a partial survey of this group. A more recent, and, from 
the ever-varying nature of the coral reefs, it is presumed, a more 
correct one, was finished by Captain Moresby, of the Indian navy, 
in 1828. 1 have had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the labours of the latter. 

This island and Kalp&noe are situated on the same meridian, 
and, with the Elecalpeni Bank, thirty-four miles to the north-east 
of Anderot, form the eastern boundary of the Archipelago. 

Anderot is the principal island ; it is nearly of the same size as 
Cabarettce, equally fertile with the others, though more densely 
peopled. Its figure is regular, that of an ellipse, with the greater 
diameter running east and west, three miles in length and about 
one broad. 

But there is one distinct and characteristic feature about Ande- 
rot, which distinguishes this island from the others of the cluster. 
The other islets are situated leeward of their respective reefs, 
whereas Anderot not only presents a bold front to windward, but 
that front is one side of the island itself, and not a reef, as is 
generally the case ; the coral reef on which Anderot is based 
projecting to leeward instead of to windward, south-west being 
considered the prevalent direction of the wind. In the others, 
without a single exception, the reefs are situated to windward of 
the islands. The south-west monsoon is the only wind that pre- 
vails with any degree of regularity, the opposite, or fine weather 
monsoon, being interrupted, in a great measure, by the influence of 
local causes, arising from the proximity of the Archipelago to the 
main land of India. In the month of December the current was 
setting strong to the southward. 

Anderot is low, well-planted with cocoa-nut trees, and free from 
underwood. Its medium height above the sea is about nine feet, 
but towards the centre of the island, and on its southern side, the 
surface is lower, and in no part does it exceed the height of twelve 
or fifteen feet. 

The northern side of the island is low, the centre gently undu- 
lating, and the south side one continuous sandy plain, with large 
detached masses of coral rock scattered over it. The little valleys 
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formed by these clumps, of various figures, are under cultivation 
and produce, amongst other things, a plant not unlike our rhu- 
barb*, of a most acrid, pungent taste. It is reared as we do 
Jerusalem artichokes, set in rows, and covered with a manure of 
decayed vegetation. They have also the sweet potato, but of 
such an inferior growth, that we can scarcely recognise in it the 
root we meet in India. A small quantity of rice is grown in the 
rainy season; not more than fifteen or twenty days' consumption. 
The rhubarb-looking plant appears to prefer a damp moist soil, 
for on the more elevated parts of the island there was none to be 
seen. 

Of the soil, the most elevated is the richest. In the valleys, 
the coarse sand which forms the lower stratum is but scantily 
covered with a thin coating of vegetable matter; sterile in many 
places, and presenting a similar appearance to a field on which a 
compost of lime has been partially thrown ; but on the higher 
parts of the island, where the cocoa-palm has flourished for ages, 
a deep soil is already formed, which every succeeding season must 
increase and render more fertile. 

There are many wells on the island, and one small tank ; but 
good fresh water is to be had all over Anderot by digging to a 
moderate depth. Firewood is rather a scarce article, but where 
the cocoa-nut forms the chief article of food this matters little. 

In my ramble over the island I found the plantain, orange, 
papaw, and lime trees, betel-nut, and two species of cotton-tree, 
besides a fine stately-looking tree, with dark green foliage, not 
unlike the broad-leafed elm ; this tree yields fruit, but as it was 
not then in season I know not its nature. The cocoa-nut, plan- 
tain, and papaw are the only cultivated fruits ; the others are grow- 
ing in a wild state, and the betel-nut tree excepted, occupy but 
little attention. Although you meet with nothing amongst the 
trees which you can term brushwood, there are plenty of creepers 
and coarse grass. 

The natives carry no arms, and are a poor, inoffensive race, like 
the people from whom they have sprung. They live in low, 
thatched, stone-built houses, to enter which you must stoop: this 
form is given to them as offering less resistance, and thereby ren- 
dering them more secure in the severe gales they at times expe- 
rience. 

The natives consider the island healthy, but their persons are 
rather puny than athletic : the number of males is greater than of 
females. Cows are the only quadrupeds on the island, and they 
are not numerous ; they are of small size, and very lean ; the beef 
of a rough grain, and ill flavoured. 

Of birds, there are the curlew, crow, and a long-tailed black 

* The plant alluded to here is the Tacca Pinnatifida. 
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paroquet, all very tame ; the curlew, which is proverbially a shy 
bird, remarkably so. Poultry is to be had in small quantities, 
at from two to three rupees per dozen. The sea affords fish and 
turtle ; the latter we bought at a rupee each, but we could obtain 
none of the former, although many boats were seen fishing on the 
reef. 

Anderot sends yearly to Cannanore about 4000 maunds of coir, 
the maund containing thirty English pounds. The following is 
their method of preparing the coir for market. When full grown 
and ripe the nut is plucked, cut into a number of perpendicular 
slices, the husk peeled off, and from this husk the rope is 
manufactured. The slices are conveyed to the water's edge, 
buried in large beds beneath high-water mark, and firmly secured 
by layers of stone placed above them. After remaining in this 
state from four to six months, they are removed and beaten 
into a stringy, fibrous mass ; which is next exposed to the sun, 
from which it imbibes a crispness that greatly facilitates the 
last step in the process of the manufacture, that of twisting ; and 
in this condition it is exported. Coir prepared in fresh water 
is not so durable as that which has been steeped in salt. A 
general complaint on the coast against the coir brought from the 
Lakeradeevhs is, that though the material be good, it is too loosely 
laid-up to be advantageously employed in the manufacture of 
small rope, on which account it is confined to cables and other 
large ropes, in which an uneven strand is not of much conse- 
quence. 

The produce of the four islands marked as English in the table 
is monopolized by government, and purchased at Mangalore, free 
of all expense, for 20 rupees a candy of 560 pounds. In years 
past government was a gainer by the terms of contract, but 
this year it has not been able to realize the prime cost of the 
article. At the last sale the best coir brought only sixteen rupees 
a candy, being a loss to government of four rupees on each. 

As these islands have no safe anchorage, and produce nothing 
of any commercial value but the cocoa-nut, they can never be of 
any political importance to us. Unlike those that lie along the 
Burman coast, they have no harbours to shelter privateers. In 
the monsoon all intercourse between the islands is interrupted, 
and their large boats are sent to the Malabar coast for shelter. 
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